
June 2, 1982. This is Dianna Cosner, Ad Hoc Chairman for the 

Oral History Project in Wyoming. The following is a taped interview 

with Mary Raymond. 

Dianna Cosner: Okay, Mary, I would just like to sit and visit a- 
while and I would like you to think about the Homemaker Associ¬ 
ation and when you first joined and if you can remember back 
when the first meeting was? 

Mary Raymond: I sure can - ^. .we were married in October and 

took possession of our ranch in November and I was invited to 
the Christmas meeting of the lady that was..the ..little 
community that was close to our ranch. The Christmas meeting 
which was a party, of the club that I belonged and that was 
my very first one I can remember and that was the Christmas 
Party. 

Dianna Cosner: Do you remember how many people were there? 

Mary Raymond: As I recall, there were probably around twenty or 

twenty four at that meeting, that's always the big meeting of 
this club that I belong to which is a ...it's a ranching 
community... 

Dianna Cosner: Uh..uh.. 

Mary Raymond: And all the people that live in the area...that 

live on ranches, they belong to it. It's called Sweetwater 
Homemakers. 

Dianna Cosner: Uh..um..Do you remember if they had a program? 

Mary Raymond: No...they didn't have a formalized program, it was 

just a ...it was an all day meeting, meeting at 11:00 in the 
morning, we had a turkey dinner with all the trimmings, the 
hostess always prepared the dinner, then after the dinner we 
would have just a real brief business meeting...where we would 
discuss what had happened at the November meeting and approve 
the minutes and approve our treasury balance, then we would 
have a gift exchange..just a real nice social afternoon...no 
formal program. 
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Dianna Cosner: If you can remember back...uh..like the meetings 
you attended after that...what programs were given...what pro¬ 
grams did you have? 

Mary Raymond: The first meeting after they asked me to join that 
Christmas Day or Christmas meeting...and the January meeting was 
held at what was known as the old CCC Camp back in the 30's, 
which was up near Splitrock..and we went up there and the Extension 
Home Economist from Natrona County came to the meeting to get us 
organized to make leather gloves,she told us what the project was 
and how we would do it, the time that would be involved and that 
was the program for the January meeting, and then right after 
that meeting we met for....it was either two or three days...I don't 
recall...as I recall it was three days to work making leather 
gloves and of course being ranch women we had the hides from the 
cows that we had butchered that we had tanned...most ranchers have 
some of them tanned to make chafs and this type of thing, so I 
had a cow hide that I had available right away and...I went to the 
three day meetings and made leather gloves. 

Dianna Cosner: Do you remember if this was a program that was re¬ 
quested or was this a program through the Extension Office? 

Mary Raymond: I'm not real sure, this was set up before I went in 
to the Club and they had asked her to come down to the January 
meeting...now whether it was one that had been offered through the 
Extension Office, I don't know....I just know this one agent... 
this economist did do this work. 

Dianna Cosner: Through the years, have the programs varied... like 
have they gone from one extreme to .... 

Mary Raymond: I think they have...uh...the early program that we 
had when I first went into this club..thirty some years ago...we 
worked with the basic things we had available... food preservation 
was a real big thing and by that I'm referring to canning... the 
canning process...of course refrigeration wasn't at that time on 
the ranches, but it is now, because most of them would have Delco 
systems?, but they didn't have the freezers and what have you 
...we had Servelle refrigerators, but as far as Deep-freezers, we 
didn't have things like that. So the food preservation was 
through the canning process...uh..ofcourse our preservation process 
now.... dehytrated foods...uh ...and the freezing of foods. 
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So that has changed over the years. The clothing projects that 
we worked on were primarily with the wool fabrics and of course 
cotton...today with the synthetic fabrics..it's a different 
process...it's a constant... constant learning process and as far 
as foods and clothing...I guess you could say it's the same old 
thing...but still it has really changed..uh..the home decorating 
...it was more with making do with what you had...uh..for example, 
one lady lived in a log house and she was so tired of the log walls 
so we had a meeting one day about what we could do with log walls, 
you could have your husband help you finish it so you could paper 
and what have you....well she came up with the idea of using 
material, it would be cheaper to buy just...uh..a gingham 
Material and use that to cover the walls. And she came and told 
us what she had done...well..now you see today you read in maga¬ 
zines where they are using sheets, for example.... so this was an 
early thing that we tried...very primitive back in that time and 
it was trying to beautify what we had with not too much to work 
with. Uh...crafts have always been an interest to our club be¬ 
cause we live on ranches and we jufet...it's too costly to say 
nothing of the time financially to go to a town or whatever for 
our entertainment. So crafts were a big thing particularly the 
needlework, knitting, crocheting, embroidery all of those kind 
of things. So our craft meetings would deal with that. And.. 
there has been a change in respect to the materials that we use 
and yet we still are doing the same old thing if you just want to 
be very general in food and home improvements. 

Dianna Cosner: Would you say that there has been a difference in the 
...you know...the materials you use in things, like in sewing and 
that. Have you noticed the difference in quality? 

Mary Raymond: Oh..definitely. 

Dianna Cosner: How long things last... 

Mary Raymond: Definitely...much different...uh..the fabrics don t 
fade. The old cotton fabrics after so many washings would begin 
to get a little bit blah. Uh..synthetic fabrics retain their 
color for a longer time...I think..that's been my personal experience 
...uh..they don't seem to wear out as quickly because you don't 
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have the ironing, of course in the old school you had to bleach 
everything and they would hang in the wind and rip and tear... 
particularly sheets, my sheets... when we were first married... 
there would be four holes all the way along where I had pinned 
them to the clothesline...and in the winter we would go out and 
break loose the sheets, bring them in the house and hang them 
over the furniture and finish drying...today I have a dryer! 

These are the changes that I can see. 

Dianna Cosner: What has caused you to continue your club activities? 

Mary Raymond: Learning... the constant learning experience. I 
learn every time I go to a meeting, something new, whether it's 
for me personally...uh..maybe an emotional experience...uh.. 
something new to do in my home...I'm a fairly disorganized per¬ 
son and one of the best things I ever learned in the Extension 
Homemakers was how to organize my kitchen...and people tell me 
all the time now.."I don't see how you do it"... because I'm organ¬ 
ized. I have my baking...and whenever...I love to bake..and all 
of my cooking is in one area, I do not chase myself back and forth 
through the kitchen getting the pots and pans and the things I'm 
going to put in the product that I'm going to make....1 stand in 
one spot and consequently, I don't waste time and that's why it's 
no problem to me. That's one of the best things I have learned 
in Extension Homemaker's is how to organize my kitchen. And I 
learned that way, way back. 

Dianna Cosner: In your early meetings, were there specific individ¬ 
uals that impressed you and that influenced you? Can you remember? 

Mary Raymond: Defintely...1 sure can. In my club, my Homemaker 
Club...Sweetwater Homemaker Club...the lady's name was Agnes 
Lynch...she was Postmaster in this little community that was 
near our ranch...and...Agnes took me under her wing and she's 
one of these...she was an elderly lady to me at that time, and 
actually, I'm Agnes' age now and I don't think I'm so elderly., 
but..she took me under her wing as a new bride who came into the 
community and she would take me to all of her county council 
meetings and she would urge me to accept the responsibility of 
being a project leader in foods, since, at that time, was my 
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first love...was cooking for my family...my husband who I 
wanted to impress. And attending those meetings, I had so much 
out of them I wanted to become involved in other areas in the 
Extension Homemaker and the other areas I'm talking about, the 
Educational Chaiman aspect. My first chairmanship was County 
Life Chairman, on the county level. Because Agnes took me 
under her wing in the club that I became involved on that level, 
then the first lady on the county level that did so much...that 
impressed me was Irene Trowbridge and she was such a grand 
lady...and she knew everbody, she always came to the....the very 
newest member and treated them as if they were the guest of 
honor..this was the way she treated me. And there's nothing 
nicer than feeling important... you go to a large county meeting 
and you're really frightened and you don't know many people... 
but I did know Agnes...but here was the President and she came 
up and treated me as if; I were the honored guest. That's how I 
got involved on the county level. Then Mildred Gleason, on the 
state level, was the State President that drew me into the State 
Capitol and being given these responsibilities and being treated 
as someone with a big talent that was needed... they are the 
three ladies that impressed me the most. 

Dianna Cosner: I think that you do in your club now...uh..can you 
find any of your personalities that you think that you got from 
these women...what can you see themselves in you? 

Mary Raymond: Yes, I try to do what they did for me. When we have 
our members bring a guest to a club meetings...we want to build 
membership...in fact..I'm very proud, we just got three new memb¬ 
ers at the last meetings which was at my house and these were 
three ladies that were guests. I try to treat them as being 
very special...I meant it...I was very sincere when they came 
to my club meetings and really hoped they would enjoy the meet¬ 
ings and would like to join our club....they did! And that's 
the one characteristic of all three of these ladies that I try 
to do myself and I like to think that I do. Because when you're 
new, you are frightened when you first come into a large...I was. 
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when you first come into a large gathering...you're not too 
sure where to go and what do I do and somebody that you recog¬ 
nize., the people..the positions..the knowledge..authority..or 
whatever the case may be, and when they treat you as a very 
important person it helps..really... I think it really helps. 

You feel much more comfortable. 

Dianna Cosner: Do you recall any humorous incidents? 

Mary Raymond: Oh gosh...I sure do. One of the funniest ones... 
we had a lesson on How to Clean Felt Hats... now you show me a 
rancher who doesn't wear a felt hat and he's obviously from the 
city or the south one of the two. Anyhow, we went to Mrs. Sunns, 
which is one of our members, and her husband...oh,he had this 
most disreputable old hat...well,he was back in his office work¬ 
ing and Mrs. Sunn brought his hat..the Agent County Home Econo¬ 
mist was there, and Mrs. Sunn brought his hat out...she was des¬ 
cribing how to clean it....and Mrs. Sunn brought Tom's hat out 
and she said, "if you can clean this one I'll believe that you 
telling the truth", so the Economist picked up Mr. Sunn's hat 
and she was iaery busily showing... as I recall..we used cornmeal 
...and a brush...we sift the cornmeal on and then use a fairly 
stiff brush and the cornmeal would pick the grease up ..and., 
it was working...it was really working...I mean this old felt 
hat...horrible...it was so greasy and cruddy and she had about 
half of it really cleaned off and Mr. Sunn came to the door 
and yelled "where is my hat" and he saw this Agent with the 
hat half cleaned and he came over and he said, "I'll thank you 
not to ruin my good hat"...took it out of her hand, plopped it 
onto his head and walked right out the door...his half cleaned 
hat! And that has always stuck in my mind...it's one of the 
funniest things that has ever happened. That was on a club 
level... many, many fun things have happened... but that was my 
first experience with....of many. 

Dianna Cosner: Now I'd like to talk to you a little bit about 
your life as a woman...uh...what was your life like growing up 
as a girl? 

Mary Raymond: Oh, all I remember is just a fun time..I'm a product 
of the depression. My family was poor, they were very, they 
were poor, poor folks. At one time, my mother and father owned 
quite abit of property in Deadwood, South Dakota. Mom owned a 



drugstore and we had our home and a rental property... then the 
Depression hit..I was about seven wheri this happened and Dad 
had been in the second World War and he came home because of his 
health...he had to live in the country, so they bought a farm 
near Spearfish. Now, when the Depression hit. Mom had to declare 
bankruptcy...uh..we let everything go in Deadwood to save the 
farm and we moved to the farm in 1932 and that was all we had 
to go on was just the downpayment Dad had made on the small 
farm near Spearfish ...and we had to make our living from..it 
was dry-land farm..from the crops that we raised on that. And 
we were very, very poor. And, it affected my mother greatly, 
but I don't know how to explain how much admiration I had for 
my parents... how they provided...I don't know how they provided. 
The only thing I ever really remember being hungry for was 
candy made from sugar. In fact, we were talking last night.. 

Ella Gleason and I were talking about...Mom used to make a 
candy out of honey and sour cream...we had dairy cows and some 
bees... and how Mother made that I don't know. I can't to this 
day duplicate that honey...or candy. 'Cause all Mother had to 
use for sweetening in most of her recipes was honey, we just 
couldn't buy sugar...and that is the one thing I do remember 
being hungry for as a kid was real store bought candy. That 
was such a treat...but we had clothes...I wore hand-me-downs 
from friends of my parents or relatives who would give us 
clothes. Mom would make dresses and what have you. Shoes... 
oh dear...I had tons that wouldn't fit..shoes that were too 
big or too small. But once a year Dad would find the money 
to buy us a pair of shoes for school and we wore those to 
school, church and to a special party and when we came home 
we took those shoes off, we never wore them for anything other 
than just that. It was such happy times. 

Dianna Cosner: How about your grandparents, did they live close? 

Mary Raymond: No, my grandparents died when I was real tiny. 

Mother & Dad's parents died before I was born and then Dad's 
parents died when I was just small and all I can remember is 
Grandma & Grandpa Trussel reading to me or pulling in a wagon, 
and I can remember so vividly..and why I don?t know because I 
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was very small, hut I remember that great big man with a big 
mustache pulling me in a wagon and I remember this great big lady 
holding me on her lap and I...she felt real soft..to me..and 
she would read stories ....I can remember that so vividly. 

Dianna Cosner: Were you family imigrants...from abroad or were 
they... 

Mary Raymond: No..uh.. 

Dianna Cosner: Local American.. 

Mary Raymond: Yes, they were born and raised in this country. 

Now, my great-grandparents immigrated to this country. Mother's 
grandparents immigrated from England and Dad's grandparents immi¬ 
grated from Germany and Holland. Their parent's were born in 
this country. 

Dianna Cosner: Do you remember much about your neighbors and your 
friends when you were growing up? 

Mary Raymond: Um..urn..sure do. 

Dianna Cosner: Were they close? 

Mary Raymond: No, they weren't. When we moved to the farm...well 
they were close, I suppose you could say, but in those days you 
didn't have the transportation, so it wasn't...but our nearest 
neighbor was half a mile...and they had six kids ...in one 
direction and in the opposite direction they had two kids and 
either you went a half a mile to play with two or half mile to 
play with six or else they came to your place since you were in 
the middle and this is what we usually did...Mother had all the 
neighborhood kids to contend with....but we had a great time. 

Dianna Cosner: How did the natural world around you affect your 
growing up...you know like farming and harvest...uh..floods? 

Mary Raymond: There is a great responsibility and a great awe 
that nature can do...my body was critically burned in a barn 
fire...one time lightening caused a barn fire...uh..we had 
..part of our farm was on what we call.. and the 

water came through and destroyed this big beautiful garden 
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that Mother & Dad depended on for food for our table and of 
icourse it had to be replanted..uh...nature is always 
things, however, I'm not frightened of it, I don't like wind, 

I'm too old to enjoy snow anymore, but we always enjoyed winter 
when I was a kid because there were so many winter activities to 
do, where as in the summer we worked...we worked when the fields 
opened up until we took the last stuff out of the fields...uh.. 
we weren't kept in school...to work in the fields. In those 
days, the schools in our community that I attended, this was an 
excused absence...we could miss school for whatever was necessary 
...it was an excused absence. And it gave me a great sense of 
responsibility of a job...I feel...and I feel a better person for 
it. 

Dianna Cosner: Could you tell me of...your family's self enter¬ 
tainment, what did you do? 

Mary Raymond: 

Dianna Cosner: (Laugh) 

Mary Raymond: Mother & Daddy loved music and they made sure that 
every one os us...my sister and brother & I played an instrument, 
and we had our own family band...uh..we played Old Maid by the 
hours, checkers and carrum...some times the neighbor kids would 
come down and we would play hide-and-seek...and Mom & Dad would 
play hide-and-seek with us, there was not much money for gaso¬ 
line for the car...so Dad would hook up the team and we would 
go on hayrides...it was strictly entertaining ourselves I guess 
...alot of reading...alot of reading...everyone of us were into 
the reading bit...my brother & sister & I...we just read all 
the time. 

Dianna Cosner; Could you tell me a little bit about your rituals 
at those times... like...uh..holidays, were there special things 
that were always done...which was just kind of a ritual? 

Mary Raymond: Holidays were always a big thing for Mom...those 
days it was just automatically a big birthday dinner, you 
were just the fair-haired person...if you...well my brother or 
Dad, we did their work for the day and if it were our birth¬ 
day they would do our work....we didn't do a thing...it was so 
nice...that was the thing...women did...we had it then because 
Dad looked to his Mom as being very important in his life 
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and he recognized my sister and I as being important to his 
family...he didn't look at us as a girl and you stay in the 
house and cook and sew...you help Mother when she needs you and 
you help me when I need you...and then if both needed us at 
the same time, we would have to decide which was the most im¬ 
portant .. .Mother ' s housework or my fieldwork...and Mother would 
always say, "go out and help Dad" if that is what the decision 
was. And the decisions were always family decisions. 

Christmas time...I guess that is the tradition I've carried over 
into my family is to believe in Santa Claus...because Santa 
Claus is the spirit of Christmas... it's not the gift given, it's 
the love we have for each other.. I asked my children each year 
..do you believe in Santa Claus? Oh, you bet... because...we 
open our gifts on Christmas Eve...this is my husband's family 
tradition... they open their gifts on Christmas Eve...and that's 
the end of Christmas, it's just a gift exchange. Where we did 
the same thing in my family, we'd open ...I'd open my brother's 
gift on Christmas Eve and he'd open mine, but Mother used to 
state — there is more to Christmas than just gifts...and that is 
the love for each other and Santa Claus represents your love for 
each other, so do you believe in Santa Claus 1 .', .sure., .so we d 
always have some little secret thing that we would give each 
other on Christmas morning and this would be given in the stock¬ 
ings. And this is one thing that I've carried into my family 
and Mother & Dad brought that into their family, so I presume 
this is what you mean by tradition. 

Dianna Cosner: What gives you the confidence to deal with life, 
like you stated when you were younger, there were disappointments 
and hard times? 

Mary Raymond: I think this is what has given me the confidence 
...I think each year if there were a real strong period I have 
developed...I think to myself..now old girl, you didn't handle 
that too bad and it gives me a feeling of confidence in myself 
and the ability to look at something and then know you have 
the maturity than just what appears on the surface...I would 
perhaps question something that might come up...well now, just 
what exactly does that mean...or what would this do..I look a 
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little bit further and I feel a little bit more confident in 
my own decisions ...that comes before me...I think this comes 
from experience. It's real easy to sit down and tell one 
person...well now you do as I do...because I, such and so, 
happen to need the same thing and this is what I did and it 
worked just fine ...it may not work for that individual..it 
fine to express your experience which would give them some¬ 
thing to think about...and might give them another option 
that they hadn't even thought about...but it's hard telling 
a person what they should and should not do....I don't think 
you can really do that...you know the old saying...you have 
to walk in the Indian's mocassins for thirty days...any 
confidence comes from experience. 

Dianna Cosner: You hear alot these days about "hang-ups", 
feeling guilty, we should not be harsh with ourselves and 
of being...like when we should let ourselves go..do you think 
you emerged from chilhood with any "hang-ups"? 

Mary Raymond: Oh...I sure do. I sure do...it simply comes from 
the social structure of the time...now my mother, for example, 
when my mother was a young girl, she was living in Deadwood, 
and this was during the time of Calamity Jane...you did not 
talk to Calamity Jane if you were a nice girl...you don't talk 
to people like that...you know she smokes and drinks and goes 
into saloons and swears...you don't talk to people like that. 

My mother of her time_J. . and she would 

Calamity Jane ...because of ...Mother said 

the dress that she wore to begin with...it was a split skirt,., 
well, ladies that wore things like that. .jTso Mother would try 
to get Calamity Jane to talk to her and Calamity Jane knew 
what the social laws, at that time was f and she would always be 
real nice to Mother and ask her questions and she would also 
let Mother know that she was too busy and she would talk to 
her later which satisfied Mother as a young girl. But she 
realized that if she was seen talking to her it would blemish 
Mothers' reputation...so when Mother grew up she had a very 
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strict moral code...now girls absolutely do not drink, they do 
not smoke, they do not swear, they do not go in bars, they do 
not go to dances by themselves... guess what...Mom had a rebel, 

I began to smoke, I didn't drink, but I did go to the dances 
with my girlfriends and Mother had a terrible time handling 
this...just a terrible time, so.I grew up a little more liber¬ 
ated than my mother. Now, I have a daughter that is twenty- 
eight years old and I tell my daughter, I didn't raise you to 
blow up dynamite. My daughter has a degree in Sociology, which 
is a nice profession for a girl 

so these "hang-ups" are passed from generation to generation, 
for the simple reason we are growing and are changing with the 
times. So my poor grandmother would absolutely turn over if 
she saw my daughter today and Mother would have a terrible time 
handling Janelle's profession. I don't like or approve of it 
but she's twenty eight, I did my job of raising her, I taught 
her right from wrong, her Dad & I provided for her education, 
she loves her job and that's what it's all about, so we accept 
it...drives me nuts...but we accept it. But,"hang-ups" we do 
pass on...now what Janelle's going to pick up from me if she 
ever marries and has children, I don't know and I'm sure that 
it will be something. And I'd love to see that day. 

Dianna Cosner: You've lived through some extra ordinary changes, 
the twenty's, the thirty's, ... 

Mary Raymond: The fourty's were in there too. 

Dianna Cosner: The fifty's... 

Mary Raymond: Uhm.umm... 

Dianna Cosner: The baby boom... 

Mary Raymond: That's right.. 

Dianna Cosner: And the sixty's... you've seen the drugs... 
rock 'n roll,...sexual liberation 

Mary Raymond: Uh..um.. 

Dianna Cosner: Describe your perceptions of your time...like the 
Klu Klux Klan...in the twenty's, do you remember? 

Mary Raymond: I sure do. My Grandfather was member of the Klu 

Klux Klan...Mother's Dad...and no one in the family knew this until 

after Grandpa had died*•.this was something that was not discussed 
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...it would be a very black mark on my Mother's family to think 
that her Dad would belong to the Klu Klux Klan. Now he came from 
the deep South and Mother came from 

and it was kind of a rough and rowdy period in there when she was 
growing up and she couldn't understand why there was the prejudice 

/I 

with the Klan 

and this came out much,much later, it's just one of those things 
the family didn't discuss...uh..personal depression time...uh.. 
it was a very hard thing on my Mother because it was a...in her 
time you had the upper class, the middle class, and the lower 
class. The upper class were the dentists, professional people... 
the middle class was the blue collar workers... the clericals and 
basics who worked for wages...the lower class were the miners, 
gamblers, and prostitutes... and they never...they never met once 
..one to the other, if you went down you never came back and if 
you tried to go up, you would be pushed back and this was a 
changing period for my Mother because she was in the middle class 
and she wanted to go up and she never could understand why this 
position was there, but it was there. By the time my Mother 
reached what would have been considered upper class of her time 
it had suddenly divided into two classes... the white collar and 
the blue collar ....the white collar were those who owned property 
or this type of thing and then there were miners...the rough¬ 
necks... this type of thing. Today we look at them as transient 
people...trailer trash...I'm sure you've heard that expression 

Dianna Cosner: Uh..umm...sure have. 

Mary Raymond: But it's changing...it's changing all the time and 
it's because we are beginning to recognize that people are people 

'X 


Dianna Cosner: You've also seen the changing role of government, 
price supports, welfare, social security, the racial inte¬ 
gration. .. the black and white, separate but equal society, has 
this influenced your life recently... looking back on the changes? 
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Mary Raymond: I can't say it's influenced my life... really...uh. 
... or my feelings... 

Dianna Cosner: Then there was the Vietnam War, Watergate, 
assassinations. 

Mary Raymond: Yes, the Watergate was absolutely crushing... 
it seemed such a terrible thing that could happen...to me , 




